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Still ‘Expecting 
Something to 
Turn up’ 


WAVE of optimism con- 

cerning the war-situation 

is passing over the coun- 
try. It is hard to discern any 
reason for it. But undoubtedly 
the feeling is widespread that 
the war will be over this year: 
and that feeling has been en- 
couraged by manifold inspired 
statements to the effect that 


this is the decisive year. 

Since it will certainly be a year of 
much inereased hardship for the 
British people, if it should happen 
that the end is not in sight next 
winter, there will be a very marked 
reaction. So there will be, of course, 
in Germany, where the longing for 
the end of the war is at least as 
great as it is here. 

Meanwhile, I can do no more than 
register a universal feeling that 
“something”—and something “good” 
—is going to happen soon. What to 
make of it, I just do not know. The 
fact that it seems quite irrational 


hardly affects its importance. The 
feeling itself may be decisive of 
events. 


Mysterious Battle 


"PHE press ig notably restrained in 

its comments on the. still 
mysterious battle of the Coral Sea, 
Nobody seems to know what veally 
happened; and the official formula is 


the word “repulse.” It was a 
Japanese “repulse,” as distinct 
(apparently) from a “defeat.” But 


even The Times (May 11) picks up 
the word rather gingerly:— 

The world still knows nothing about the 
strength of the forces engaged on either 
side or about the incidents of the battle, but 

has appeared in an 
official American announcement. This cer- 
tainly gives a straightforward clue to the 
nature of the engagement and is most wel- 
come news: the Japanese fleet has been 


the word ‘repulse’ 


repulsed, 
That language strikes me as 
curious. I should say that it 


indicated considerable scepticism. 
e LJ 
Mystifying Reports 
{)NE thing is obvious: that the 
~ American and the Japanese re- 
ports of this strange and obscure 
seven days’ battle are quite irrecon- 
cilable, except on the assumption 
that the American report refers to 
one part of it and the Japanese to 
another. We seem to have passed 
into an atmosphere of sheer mysti- 
fication. And probably it is by way 
of a disereet protest against this that 
the naval correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian (May 11) appends 
to his examination of the battle the 
results of an analysis he has 
attempted of the Allied bulletins, since 
Dec. 7 last, recording Japanese naval 
losses and damage. 
Unfortunately, it is all too clear that the 
bulletins from the different Allied \head- 
quarterg overlap in many cases. The same 
ship must have been claimed twice and per- 
haps three times as sunk or damaged... 
The figures for cruisers alone show how 
misleading such a tabulation could be. The 
number sunk and damaged (14 and 35) ‘ia 
actually greater than the number known to 
have been on service at the start of the 
war. Even if we credit Japan ‘with having 
built an extra dozen cruisers secretly, the 
ae shown by the Allied bulletins is too 
e e e 
Shipping Reports 
PERHAPS, too, we may ascribe to 
a similar protest against mysti- 
fication the very small majority by 
which the Commons acceded to the 
motion that a speech by Mr. 


By the DUKE 


of BEDFORD 


spite of the contempt which they sometimes express for the 
adulation of their dictators by continental peoples, no nation 


is more addicted to hhero-worship than our own. 


Hero-worship can be a fine 
and ennobling thing, but it is 
essential to use judgment in the 
selection of the hero. If the 
choice be based merely on 
emotion and not on reason, the 
result may be unfortunate, to 
say the least. 


Some simple-minded folk go so far 
in indulging their propensity for hero- 
worship as to assume that all who 
occupy important positions in Church 
or State are likely to possess more 
than average virtue and ability. The 
reverse, alas, is actually the case. 
So little judgment is used in making 
appointments and so poorly does the 
system reward real merit that the 
finest men and women are commonly 
nearer the bottom than the top. 

Other people choose a single man 
for their hero or accept the ‘choice 
made for them by their newspapers, 
regardless of whether the press idol 
deserves his reputation or not. 


A New Sun Rising 


For a long time Churchill has been 
the hero, surviving blunders and dis- 
asters which would have wrecked the 


eareers of half a dozen statesmen 
living in more ordinary times. 

Now it would seem that a new sun 
is beginning to appear above the hori- 
zon. A friend tells me that when 
recently he yisited the local cinema, 
the appearance of Churchill on the 
sereen was received in deathly silence, 
but the appearance of Stalin evoked 
roars of applause. ; 

Stalin, therefore, seems to be the 
coming hero. 

I have myself always been in fav- 
our of making the best of the Russian 


leader and cultivating, friendly rela- 


tions with his people, but I cannot 
quite see why he should be a hero 
and Hitler a devil when the faults of 
the two men are so similar in nature 
and degree: the denial of liberty; 
ruthless persecution of those whom 
they look upon as enemies of the 
State; and disregard of the rights of 
smaller nations. 

I am told that the British army 
are convinced that Russia will win 
the war for us and are becoming more 
and more Communist in their outlook; 
so it may be that we shall have a 
Communist Government when the 
war ends. 


McGovern, made after a _ secret 
session on Ap. 23, should, be referred 
to the Committee of Privileges. The 
motion was carried only by 148 votes 
to 113. Mr. MeGovern’s speech had 
its If been a protest against the 
secrecy under which Mr. Churchill’s 
review of the war had been given, 
If Mr. Churchill’s speech’ had been 
made in vublic (he said) the ILP 
would have won the election at Cath- 


cart. Mr. McGovern further said:— 
But. Mr. Churehill’s review was made in 
secret, not to prevent Hitler knowing any- 
thing, but to prevent the people of Britain 
from knowing everything, In their public 
speeches Ministers had lied to ‘the public 
and deluded them. I am able to say here, 
because it has been made public, thats dur- 
ing each of the last two months more than 
800,000 tons of shipping has gone to the 
bottom of the ocean. 


Myr. Shakespeare said these figures 
had not been published officially 
because they were inaccurate. Mr. 

eGovern replied that he had 
pieced them together from informa- 
tion that had been made public in 
Hire and USA. 


|Second Front Snags 


[F some such is the actual shipping 

situation, the Government is 
surely playing a dangerous game in 
allowing the ignorant clamour for a 
“second front” to develop. Fairly 
sober estimates of the possibility are 
given by the Economist (May 9) and 
Capt. Liddell-Hart in the Mail 
(May 11). The latter says that “the 
biggest difficulty of all lies in pro- 
viding the shipping necessary fer 
such an invasion”; the former points 
out that “any really large-scale 
operation would involve a reduction. 
perhaps even a temporary suspension, 
of shipments to Russia.” 

A second point on which they are 
agreed is that air-mastery is 
necessary, and that complete air- 
mastery could only be achieved over a 
comparatively narrow strip of the 
Continental coastline. A third point, 
peculiar to Capt. Liddell-Hart, is that 
the fundamentally mistaken policy of 
conscripting a mass-army has made 
it impossible to invade with the kind 
of force that combined the maximum 
of effective fighting-power with the 
minimum demand on transport. 


The Public Mind 
uT is hardly surprising then that 
Mr, Churchill in his broadcast on 
May 10 completely burked the ques- 
tion of the second front. 


Is it not far better that in the thirty- 


second month of this hard war we should 
find this general desire to come to the 
closest grips with the enemy than that there 
should be any signs of war-weariness? 


That was all; and it was superficial 
and evasive. Indeed, the speech was 
remarkable for its superficiality and 
evasiveness. Or, as the News 
Chronicle (May 11) put it, more 
politely: “Mr. Churchill forsook 
rhetoric for a lighter, more bantering 
style which was well calculated to 
match the present mood of the 
people.” A mood of illusionism, I 
should call it. Or, as the Economist 
(May 9) puts it, again more politely: 
“The growing strength and initiative 
of the United Nations has been 
underlined by a few deeds and many 
words.” It is strange, but true, that 
Madagascar thas blotted out Singa- 
pore and Burma in the public mind. 
With such a public mind one is 
hardly surprised that Mr. Churchill 
feels himself free to take unlimited 
liberties, 


Charchill’s Non-sense 


ERE are the two sentences that 
chiefly struck me in Mr. 
Churchill’s oration. 

So besotted is this man in his lust for 
blood aygd conquest, so blasting is the power 
he wields over the lives of Germans, that 
he even blurted out the other day that his 
armies would be better clothed and his 
locomotives better prepared for their second 
winter in Russia than they were for the 
first. 

That seems to me sheer nonsense: 
non-sense. And so does this: 

Now, while the German armies will be 
bleeding and burning up their strength 
against a 2,000 mile Russian line, and 
when the news of their casualties by hun- 
dreds of thousands is streaming back to 
the Reich, now is the time to bring home 
to the Germans the wickedness of their 
rulers by destroying under their very eyes 
the factories and seaports on which their 
war-effort .depends. 

Did the destruction of Coventry 
bring home to the British people, the 
wickedness of their rulers? And is 
it a matter of besotted blood-lust to 
see, that your army is better prepared 
to withstand a fearful winter? Or 
ean it be that Mr. Churchill has 
ceased to take the trouble to think 


at all? 
Free Charchill 


[Tt is reported that Mr W. J. Brown. 

at the Rubgy election, retorted 
to Sir Claude Holbrook’s letter of 
commendation from Mr. Churchill: 
“I am Churchill’s best friend; every 
vote for Holbrook is a vote for 


(Continued en page 2) 
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Hero-Worship —and Heroes 


I have no fault to find with Com- 
munism as such. There are Christian 
Communists and some of the ideals 
of Communism come very near to 
those of Christianity. 


On the other hand, Communism, to 
be really successful, demands an ex- 
ceedingly fine type of character—a 
type rare everywhere and especially 
rare apart from true religion. 


The Communist needs to have a 
very highly developed sense of social 
duty; great unselfishness and self- 
control; a great capacity to co-operate 
with others; patience, imagination, 
and knowledge of human nature. 


If in a position of authority, he 
needs also to be proof against the 
temptations of power, especially the 
temptation to do evil that good may 
come. 


The Russian Communist experiment 
has had its achievements in the fields 
of social service and industry. It 
appears to have produced a consider- 
able number of young men and wo- 
men with a well-developed social con- 
sciousness; and the leading officials 
of the State (though not their sub- 
ordinates) have usually been proof 
against the temptation to use power 
for personal gain. 


On the. other hand I can see no good 
reason to fall down and worship the 
Soviet experiment, nor can I even see 
in what way its achievements have 
been strikingly greater than those of 
the Axis. The virtues and vices of 
the two appear to me remarkably 
alike, if due allowance be made for 
jthe advantage of the greater ra- 
sources possessed by Russia on the 
one hand, and for the initial handicap 
of a less advanced civilization on the 
other. 


If Russia Fails 


What will happen if Russia fails 
to bring off the expected victory? 


Will the admirers of Communism 
be disillusioned, or will they merely 
blame the British Government for 
letting Russia down? I find it ex- 
tremely difficult to make any prophecy 
when people allow themselves to be 
guided so much by their feelings and 
so little by their intelligence. 


If the British Government should 
be blamed for the fall of Russia, 
there may be some justification, but 
not, I think, very much. 


Undoubtedly, if our strategy had 
been less misguided and our organi- 
zation of war production had been 
less inefficient, we could have 
sent more aid to Russia than we have 
done, but in view of geographical 
considerations and of our ecommit- 
ments in other directions, the extra 
amount we might have sent would 
have been most unlikely to have de- 
cided the ultimate result of the 
struggle. 

If Russia does not win, the cause 
will lie inside Russia and not outside. 


(Continued on page £4) 


HAPPY HALFWAY 
HOUSE 


Tue response to my gentle chiding of 
, Yeaders for not bringing up Head- 
quarters Fund to £500 by the AGM has 
warmed my heart. One reader, who insists 
on remaining anenymous, but is the bearer 
of a name much honoured in the movement, 
promptly sent me a cheque for the ‘whole £48; 
and quite a few others sent me substantial 
amounts towards jt. The happy result is that 
the fund has increased by nearly £100 in a 
fortnight. To these generous donors my most 
grateful thanks! 

Now for the others. Can we not, having 
cleared the half-way mark in this fine style, 


reach our goal without slowing down? I am 
sure we can. Then, let’s! 
Contributions since May 1: £98 15s. 10d. 


Total to date: £550 17s. 7d. 


The Editor. 


Send your donations, made payable to the 
Peace Pledge Union, to Peace News, 3 Black- 
stock Road, London, N.4. 


’ 
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Millennium 
Deferred 


"HE blessed word, at the present 

moment, is reconstruction. After 
the war, we are told, there will be 
the millennium: security for all. 
There will, of course, also be a con- 
tinuance of the war-organization: 
rationing, controls, a National 
Government. But, for all that, this 
time everything will be different. 
The economists tell us there will be 
no difficulty. The productive 
capacity of the country—or machinery 
in the country—will have been 
vastly increased. All that needs to 
be done is to make it produce the 
commodities of peace instead of the 
commodities of war. Money will be 
no object: for the war has taught us, 
what we could never learn in peace, 
that the purpose of money is to facili- 
tate the production and distribution 
of goods. 

All this is very beautiful; but for 
some reason or other no-one seems to 
believe in it. The ordinary folk to 
whose conversation we listen in the 
train are profoundly gloomy about 
“after the war.” They just do not 
believe in the approaching millennium. 
And in not a few this fear of the 
future becomes so extreme that they 
are more afraid of the coming 
“peace” than they are of the war 
itself. It is a fantastic position for 
human beings to be in. 


But this instinctive fear of the 
fnture is not unjustified. The 
abstractions of the economic theorists 
have very little substance. No 


doubt, in some provinces, the pro- 
ductive capacity of this country, like 
that of the world in general, will have 
increased. There will he re 
machines to make what the machine 
can make. But the machine does not 
make everything. lt does nov, ror 
example, make the good earth or 
which in the last resort all human 
life depends. Neither does it make 
the raw materials upon which it 
operates. Moreover, this vision of a 
society of abundance depends upon 
the achievement of a peaceful and 
ordered world: mdeed, on much more 
than that, on the achievement of a 
united world, in which the warring 
nations and empires become members 
one of another, bear one another’s 
burdens, and share each  other’s 
advantages. 

What chance ig there of that? 
Day by day, the fires of hatred are 
sedulously and artificially stoked, in 
the effort to maintain the war until 
the time when Germany and Japan 
are at the mercy of the allied nations. 
When, after many years, that 
glorious day arrives, there is to be 
a period of just retribution, and when 
that is ended, under the tripartite 
hegemony of USA, Britain, and 
Russia, the millennium will begin. 

Of course, it will need the per- 
manent military conscription of the 
Allied peoples to enforce it. That 
itself will make a pretty big hole in 
the millennium. And, of course, a 
great deal of the enhanced production 


will shave to be devoted to 
producing armaments to main- 
tain the millennium. That is 
another big hole in it. Again 


it may take us ten or twenty or even 
thirty years to win the war in the 
handsome fashion demanded by the 
millennium; and we may lose our 
capacity for enjoying it in the pro- 
cess. And it is even possible that we 
may not win the war at all: in which 
ease, presumably, after another 
riod of just retribution, we shall 
articipate in the German-Japanese 
millennium instead of running our 
own. 
Meanwhile, rather inconsistently, 
we are also assured that the war will 
be won or lost in 1942. In either 
event, we take it, the millennium will 
have to, be postponed. 


PEACE NEWS 


The Public Mood 


Churchill tied; every vote for Brown 
is a vote for Churchill free.’ And in 
a subsequent article in the Mail 
(May 5) Mr. Brown makes the dis- 
tinction between Churchill tied and 
Churchill free more definite. 

The free Churchill is not merely 
Churchill freed of his leadership of 
the Tory Party; but freed also of 
himself—or a pretty substantial part 
of it—“the Churchill who, with all 
his brilliant gifts, 1s still essentially 
of the 18th century. and who under- 
stands little of the social forces 
operating in the world today.” Yet 
another intimate incubus from which 
Churchill is to be freed is the Ministry 
of Defence. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that Mr. Brown has hit upon a 
slogan of genius. It is a pity Capt. 
Acworth did not think of it, on the 
grounds that a vote for him would be 
a vote for Churchill free—freed of 
his own misconception of himself as 
a military leader. 


Mood of Frustration 


NE of the significant points that has 
emerged concerning the Rugby election 

is that, if the electoral register had been any- 
thing like up-to-date, Mr. Brown’s majority 
would have been much greater. There was 


War Conquers the World: 


A 


(it seems) bitter resentment when it was dis- 
covered that those who have reached 21 since 
the compilation of the register were excluded. 
A yet more serious grievance is that, altheugh 
the vast bulk of the army is still in England, 
there is no adequate machinery by which it 
can vote. This seems quite fantastic: and 
unless something is done about it, pretty 
quickly, democracy will cease to function at 
all. 


The problem according to the New States- 
man (May 9), “is how to utilize the growing 
mood of frustration for the world’s happiness 
and prevent its being exploited by the Fas- 
cists.” An odd way of putting it. How can 
any such mood of frustration be utilized for 
the world’s happiness? The frustration comes 
from the essential meaninglessness of the war. 
The war makes democratic politics meaning- 
less; for it restricts the choice to: “Do you 
prefer your totalitarianism pale-blue or pink?” 
But, if you want to retain some elements of 


a human society and spme possibility of 
creating one, make peace as soon as you 
can. 


War and the Workers 


T is not often that I have the pleasure of 

agreeing with Sir Ernest Benn; but some 
words of his in the Telegraph (May 7) 
written, I suppose, with an eye to Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s recent broadcast, seem pretty near 
the mark: “It requires more mental agility 
than I possess to twist war—hitherto held up 
as a capitalistic device for the enslavement 
of the workers—into the instrument by means 
of which the Socialists’ millennium is to be 
brought into being.” 


CAN WE CONQUER WAR? 


HAT does Britain believe in? 


The significance of the 


query is that it has to be answered negatively. Because 
we don’t believe in Hitlerism, we fight; but the necessary 
unity depends upon our not resolving the question what we fight 


tor. 

It was not always so. In the past 
this nation believed in itself. 

It believed that all things worked 
together for good under the Union 
Jack and, as there ;was a modicum of 
truth in that conviction, the subse- 
quent moralizing of domestic politics 
and imperialist expansion was, in 
part, justified. 

Nor was it difficult to reconcile im- 
perialism with democracy. The com- 
fortable fact was that it paid to en- 
courage large portions of the Empire 
to achieve self-determination; it gave 
full play to their vitality so that they 
became better customers of British 
goods and more attractive invest- 
ments for British capital. 

Lively ties of sentiment precluded 
the development of anti-British poli- 
cies and the Mother country felt se- 
cure in granting her off-shoot com- 
munities control of their own affairs. 
Imperialism was perfumed by parlia- 
mentary democracy. 


BETWEEN THE WARS 


The between-war years 
fateful. 

Imperial policy became benevolent 
but static. The rising national con- 
sciousness which Britain herself had 
engendered in India was met by a 
twenty-year deadlock which denied 
in act the very faith which was the 
justification of the India Office. 

Worse still, as the world economic 
system tumbled into chaos, the Em- 
pire brought forth its Bennetts and 
its Beaverbrooks, its Ottawa and its 
Imperial preferences. Superior 
economic and financial resources were 
transferred into bulwarks to protect 
the privileged in a world of devil- 
take-the-hindmost. At the national 
level capitalist democracy was equally 
self-regarding. a 

Unable to assume responsibility 
for the havenot nations, neither 
would it do so for the have-not mem- 
bers of its own body. 

Depressed areas, hunger marches, 
and a capacity to produce undreamed- 
of plenty achieved instead rhetoric, 
changes of government, and a Means 
Test. Democracy had defaulted. 

That, in necessarily sketchy out- 
line, is an indication, of! the buffetings 
to which our national religion. has 
been subjected within the last three 
decades. 


were 


* * 


But the child is father to the man, 

and beliefs held long enough to 
become habits off thought are not 
easily rejected. 

We feel that to discard our parlia- 
mentary democracy would be a 
betrayal. 

Unfortunately, however, 
compromised by our failures. 


we are 
It is 


asks H. P. FOWLER 


war, and not democracy, that we 
have achieved, and modern war is 
that form of strife which inherently 
denies the principles of free dis- 
cussion, toleration, and compromise 
upon which democracy rests. 

TWO TRENDS 


Faced by that dilemma, political 
thought is now forming into two 
main streams, both of which are in 
line with the national tradition 

The more conservative section 
tends to regard the task of winning 
the war as prior to, and distinct from, 
the problems of the after-war period, 
and it assumes that parliamentary 
democracy will be able to act with 
the speed and resolution required. 

That is a tremendous assumption. 
It is paradoxical to »expect a system 
to act with greater effectiveness in 
domestic issues dividing its members 
than it ean achieve when a powerful 
war-generated unity exists. 

On the other hand, the social revo- 
lution which is urged by the more 
progressive section of the community 
demands more heroism than it is cus- 
tomary for ballot-box revolutionaries 
to admit. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, one 
major division of the nation’s 
thought underestimates the: contra- 
dictions of capitalism, the other 
minimizes the cost of resolving them. 


A fantastic position is revealed 
when the advocates of social change 
vie with one another in producing 
“jam tomorrow” stories; as if loving 
one’s neighbour as oneself were the 
best paying policy. If it were, capi- 
talism would have adopted it long 
ago. 

* * * 
THE real significance of these view- 
points, however, is their witness 
for two vital truths. 

The attachment to orthodox parlia- 
mentary procedure is really a belief 
in non-violent change, while the call 
for social revolution is an acknow- 
ledgment that society must base itself 
on a principle that is not self-regard- 
ing. 

It is when these beliefs are coupled 
with the insistence that the war must 
be fought until final victory that they 
lose touch with reality. 


War is the greatest barrier to non- 
violent change, and war is the major 
impediment to the development of 
respect for human _ persons upon 
which a higher social morality must 
be based. 


War may also be the lesser of the 
two evils with which the nation 1s 


(Continued on page 3) 
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There is, of course, a sense in which mod- 
ern war is the workers’ opportunity. They 
then hecome indispensable; and, if they 
care to exercise their power politically, they 
are virtually omnipotent. And hitherto it 
has been regarded as an axiom of revolution- 
ary socialism that the war has to be turned’ 
away from the national enemy and against 
the workers’ own government. That is the 
fundamental. proposition of Marx-Leninism. 


Political Confusion 


UT the advent of Stalinism has changed 
all that. The point of change was 
registered by the famous communique agreed 
by Stalin and Laval on May 15, 1935. ‘““M. 
Stalin understands and fully approves of 
France’s policy of national defence, intended’ 
to maintain her armed forces at the level de- 
manded by security.” 

Then followed, inevitably, the extraordinary 
political confusion of the four years before 
the war: and in particular the strange hesti- 
tations of France and Russia with regard to 
Spain, and finally the curious spectacle of 
Communists in Britain supporting Conser- 
vatives against Independents and Socialists, 
and the virtual acceptance of the theory that 
Socialism can be achieved by the process of 
total war. Sir Ernest Benn is right in draw- 
ing attention to the paradox. The explana- 
tion is that Socialism is no longer Socialism 


at all; it is the National Socialism—of 
Russia, and of Germany: in other words, 
repressive and_ dictatorial totalitarianism. 


Total war certainly does bring us nearer to 
that. f 


Japanese Air Power 


ee position of China must now be par- 
lous. The Japanese advanced so rapidly, 
says the Herald (May 8), that “the Chinese 
had no time to destroy their. section of the 
Burma Road.” The famous road, therefore, 
now becomes a convenient means of attacking 
the Chinese rear. The Japanese have ac- 
cordingly invaded the province of Yunnan, 
and begun a heavy air-attack on the Capital, 
Yunnan-Fu, which was raided by no fewer 
than 118 planes on May 7. 


This further ewidence of overwhelming 
Japanese strength in the air, which has been 
manifest throughout the Burma campaign, 
indicates that Japanese aircraft production 
has been extravagantly underestimated. So. 
apparently, has been the fighting quality of 
their airmen. A Rhodesian fighter-pilot con- 
fessed: “If I had to choose between fighting 
Germans or Japs in a fighter mix-up. I 
would choose the Germans” (Mail, May 7). 
He also reported that few Japanese fighter- 
planes have armour; they are designed en- 
tirely for speed and manoeuvrability. That 
may be a partial explanation of their evidently 
enormous aircraft production. 


India and Invasion 


N R. Edward Thompson has the honour of 

being the first (after myself of course) 
to state the obvious about India. “It has, 
ceased,” he says, ‘“‘to matter what we con- 
cede or refuse... The almost incredible speed 
of the Japanese advance even accelerates. Our 
own thinking stays in a vanished world.” He 
goes on to say that “Gandhi has staged a 
come-back for his policy of non-violent 
passive resistance to invasion.” How far 
there was any staging, I cannot say; what I 
can say is that there was no need to do any. 
The facts of the military situation made any 
conscious policy other than Gandhi's ridicu- 
lous. 

How far that conscious policy is likely to 
be adopted by the Indian masses is another 
question. There is, of course, a difference in 
kind between non-violent resistance and 
passive submission: though many shades of 
variation may exist between. But I doubt 
whether anything more than passive sub- 
mission is to be expected of the average In- 
dian peasant, scratching a semi-starvation 
from a tiny patch of soi]. With the very num- 
erous State officials it is another matter. Their 
Non-co-operation would be perilous both to 
the Japanese and to themselves. 


Independence Demand 


MMEDIATE independence for India was 

demanded at a conference in London on 
Sunday organized by the India League and 
attended by 370 delegates (mostly of trade 
unions) and about as many individuals, jn- 
cluding many Indians. A number of Indians 
were among the speakers, and they gave 
largely factual addresses about recent events 
and the political set-up in India. Yet they 
(including Krishna Menon) did so without so 
much as a passing reference to the non- 
violence movement! Throughout the day-long 
conference the very name of Gandhi was men- 
tioned but once—and that by a questioner 
whose simple request for information was 
ignored. It remains-to record that no speech 
from the platform aroused such enthusiasm: 
as did the personal attack of one delegate on 
another whom he denounced roundly and at 
some length as a “Trotskyist.” 


Jehovah’s Witnesses 


Pree may find it hard to understand 

the Jehovah's Witnesses; but they will 
surely feel indignation at the savage sen- 
tences that are inflicted upon them, and ad- 
miration for the courage oftheir hearing. 
Their sentences are much more severe than 
those of the generality of COs. Now Ernest 
Beavor has been sentenced at Tottenham to 
two years with hard labour for refusing 
medical examination. The previous record 
{18 months) -was also held by a Jehovah's 
Witness, Christopher Shrimplin. 


It is not generally appreciatéd that they 
get precisely the same treatment in Germany. 
Dr. Fraenkel says of them: “No illegal group 
in Germany is more uncompromisingly op- 
posed to National Socialism than this ob- 
stinate sect. Its rapid growth must be in- 
terpreted as a reaction to the contemptuous 
negation of all Natural Law principles by the 
Third Reich. Only this fundamental antagon- 
ism explains the profound National-Socialist 
hatred for Jehovah’s Witnesses who have 
become the true martyrs in the religious wars 
of oe Germany.” (The Dual State: 
p.117). 
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PEACE NEWS 


HE basis of the Peace Pledge Union fs 

the following pledge which is signed 

by each member: 

I RENOUNCE WAR AND 1 WILL NEVER 

SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER. 
The address to which new signatures of 
the pledge should be sent, and from which 
farther particulars may be obtained ia: 


FPO HEADQUARTERS, 
Dick Sheppard Houce., 
6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


Shifting the 


Burden 
By JOHN BARCLAY 


[XY every movement there is likely 

to be an active nucleus upon 
whom falls most of the work and 
responsibility, and a less active but 
much More numerous, body that is in 
reality the organization itself. Pro- 
gress takes place when the larger 
section can be persuaded to accept 
responsibility for its own destiny and 
no longer relies on the few. - 

Experience has shown that at this 
moment of imaginative insight for 
which the few have laboured, a dan- 
gerous psychological change takes 
place in the relationship between the 
two sections, due to the easing of the 
burden so long borne by the over- 
worked minority. 

One of the most difficult of all 
human operations now has to be per- 
formed—the delegating’ of respon- 
sibility by those who have held it tc 
those who have in the past rejected 
it. Here lies the greatest stumbling- 
block to all development; it is the 
point at which we have arrived in 
the PPU. 


THE FEW AND THE MANY 


For 5 years we have been carried 
forward on the shoulders of a few 
heroic men and women, many of 
whose lives have been shortened by 
the unequal struggle. No longer can 
we leave it to the few to think, 
decide, d act: we ourselves who 
form the rank and file have to make 
our own decisions. 


In order to implement the policy 
of self-government in the areas, a 
rigid self-discipline must be imposed 
by those assuming the new respon- 
sibility. When Headquarters ceases 
to,be the focus-point the limelight 
will increasingly shine on those who 
share in the councils. Irresponsible 
criticism will be replaced by con- 
structive advice and the whole move- 
ment will be drawn together to face 
the greater difficulties that lie ahead. 


It happens that this critical 
moment coincides with the greatest 
revolutionary war in history—with 
some ‘of the best brains on our side. 
The days of academic pacifism are 
passed. We have entered the period 
of history in which our theories will 
be tested and the sacrifices we offer 
accepted. The Peace Pledge Union 
depends on the _ integrity of 
every member, and we _ shall be 
judged by our ability to make every 
individual a part of the foundation 
of a new society. 


ACTIVITIES 


City Group.—The City Group, despite the 
inevitable falling off in numbers, is stil] main- 
taining its lanch-hour meeting on Fridays, 
(1.10-2 p.m.). Any pacifist working in the 
city (and there must still be a considerable 
number) is urged to link up at once and help 
to keep the flag of fellowship flying. The 
are held in the vestry at St. 
Margarets, Lothbury. 


Scottish A.G.M.—A]] Scottish members re- 
ceiving this week's Peace News will find a 
notice of the Scottish AGM inserted. Every 
group is invited to send a delegate and all 
members are urged to help with time and 
money. All contributions should be sent to 
the Treasurer, Peter Hamilton, 296 Golfhill 
Drive, Dennistoun, Glasgow, E.1. 


NEW PPU PAMPHLETS 


the higher 


retribution 
by VERA BRITTAIN 


the international 


balance sheet 
by WILFRED WELLOCK 


EACH 2d., post free 3d. 
from DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE, 
ENDSLEIGH STREET, W.C.1. 


C.0.s—FOR THE DURATION! 


Stuart Morris accuses the general 
public of wishful-thinking. It would 
seem, however, that much of the rest 
of his article presupposes that paci- 
fists are immune from this mental 
soporific. Isn’t that a trifle optimistic? 


N_ spite: of the ballyhoo of 
“post-war reconstruction,” 
the majority of people, I 

submit, think in terms of a re- 
turn to normality, by which they 
mean the kind of lives they used 
to live. Nostalgic wishful- 
thinking would well describe it. 


And from recent conversations with 
fellow pacifists, I find them, or a 
majority of them, little different from 
the rest of their fellows. For so 
many of us talk of returning to our 
“neace-time” occupations “when all 
this mess is over.” We are, in fact, 
COs for the duration. 

Yet pacifists, whatever convictions 
or principles have led them to their 
present position, must unitedly agree 
that “normality” was a society which 
in essence was war, shorn of its 
military operations. 

This applies not only to national 
life, but also to the life of the 
individual. 

When, inevitably, the simmering 
pot boiled over, the pacifist, in effect, 
said “Thus far—but no further,” 
notwithstanding the fact that he had, 
for the most part, been engaged in 
the competitive and commercialized 
life of his country. 


He cannot claim, therefore, that he 
had no part in building up, or at least 


in helping to maintain, the structure 
of a war-fostering society. 

All .the hard work and devoted 
voluntary service (itself the activity 
of a minority) given to the pacifist or 
socialist movement, cannot altér the 
fact that the eventual CO was living 
in, on and by an acquisitive society. 


It may be argued that this was a 
compromise, not of choice, but of 
necessity. Yet when war broke out, 
the pacifist found himself, unlike his 
non-pacifist friends, unable to continue 
this compromised existence to its 
logical conclusion. 


He refused to kill his fellows, 
though he had in all probability been 
co-operating during the greater part 
of his working life with the forces 
which had prepared the battle-ground. 


* 


However, with this refusal, there 
awoke a dormant consciousness that 
merely to stand aside was worse than 
negative. 


Pacifist work was no longer a spare- 
time hobby, a self-imnosed duty like 
going to church on Sunday, or a sop 
to a troubled conscienee. Pacifism 
had to be a whole life, a way of living, 
a ereative, positive and regenerating 
force. .- 

Thus, the CO diverted his energies 
into fresh channels. He entered or 
founded communities. He turned to 
the land, the source of his material 
existence (and a large part of his 
spiritual life). 


He worked with revitalized zest for 
the welfare of society. Whether by 


| The Dreams of 
Mr. Eden 


NBR. Anthony Eden’s Edinburgh 
“"™ speech, with its admission that 
we went wrong after the last war, 


_and its fair promises of a new order, 


economic and political, in Britain and 
in the world, will persuade many 
people to go on with this war. 

But Mr. Eden forgets why the 
Lloyd George dreams were not real- 
ized after 1918. 


The knock-out blow created psy- 
chological, economic, and political 
conditions which made a peace based 
on justice and economic sanity im- 
possible. The present policy of the 
“bitter end” which Mr. Eden supports 
will produce worse conditions. 


To support another knock-out blow 
and Paradise regained by it is sheer 


madness. 
(Rev.) RICHARD LEE. 


Great Meeting House, 
Holyhead Rd., Coventry. 


Humanitarianism and 


War Resistance 


RoeyY WALKER raises an issue of 

supreme importance when he 
suggests that the immediate policy of 
pacifists should be some corporate 
action of self-discipline. Gandhi’s 
contention that “self-suffering is the 
only effective means of securing last- 
ing reform” is probably true, but be- 
fore the PPU can be called to cor- 
porate non-violent action, we must 


be sure we know what we want re- 
formed. 


_, At the AGM of 1940, the PPU re-affirmed 
its “renunciation. of all war” in a resolution 
demanding peace by agreement: whereas at 
the 1941 and 1942 AGMs the only resolutions 
were against forms of bombing, and the only 
campaign in those two years has been one 
for food-relief. These are humanitarian 
efforts directed towards relieving some of the 
worst suffering caused by the war, but I 
believe that Roy Walker would be one of the 
last to suggest that the main effort of- the 
PPU should be directed towards reforming 
the war. 


The gradual retreat during a period of two 
years from a policy of resistance to war to 
one of resistance only to specific methods of 
warfare, makes me wonder whether humani- 
tarianism, so naturally aroused by the con- 
stant evidence of suffering, has blinded us to 
the real issues, and whether pacifists are 
simply refusing to face the unpleasant fact 
that it is not so much that humanitarianism is 
not enough, as that it is irrelevant to the 
renunciation of and resistance to war. 

Though no-one has yet had the vision to see 
what form of corporate non-violent action 
could be taken to demonstrate our resistance 
to war, let us not be Jed astray into demand- 
ing from the movement gestures which, while 
entailing personal suffering and sacrifice, are 
nothing whatever to do with war resistance. 


SYBIL MORRISON 


Redeap, Greenstreet Green, 
Farnborough, Kent. 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor to Correspondents :— 


Owing to the large number of claims 
on..our severely limited space, correspond- 
ents are urged to keep their letters very 
brief, and preferably under 250 “words. 


Community 


At the AGM it was suggested to us 
that the nation should be a com- 


munity of communities. The idea 
thus summarized seems to be the 
germ of a solution to our problem: 
how can we Christianize a sub-human 
social order? It appears to me im- 
possible for Christianity to express 
itself freely through groups so large 
as to be impersonal in their 
workings, and I was thankful that 
the AGM was united in according 
supreme importance to personality 
and personal responsibility. 


But do we, the average members of 
the PPU, realize what this implies? 
There is today a widespread belief 
that the planning of industry on 
gigantic lines is essential not only 
to “efficiency” but to human well- 
being. Such beliefs may be true. 
We certainly should not facilely ac- 
cept them as such. I hope PPU 
members will study some such ques- 
tions as these: 


Is it possible for a man living within an 
economy planned on irfipersonal lines and 
forcibly controlled to express himself fully 
as a person? 

If not, what alternative can we suggest? 

Would a network of smallish communities 
be able to provide elasticity and adequate 
order? 


Should each community seek economic self- 
sufficiency. (2) As a permanent aid to right 
living; (b) As a temporary expedient, or 
not at all? 

KATHLEEN RAWLINS 


41 Charles St., Berkhamsted. 


Mental Disease 


We should be grateful to Vera Brittain for 
her article on the new vandalism—the war 
on ancient monuments. 


* It is not a question of the relative value of 
human lives and works of art, they cannot 
be compared to one another, but it is a new 
sign of mental disease when it can be sup- 
posed that 2 war against the vita] interests 
of posterity can help in the struggle against 
Nazism. How can it be imagined that an at- 
tack on Albert Durer or Meister Stephan of 
Cologne, or on any of their fellow artists can 
be of any possible use to anybody of right 
feeling in any country or in any age? It is 
just blind vengeance as futile as it is wicked. 

When Mr. Hannah MP, to his great honour, 
asks for an agreement to stop this mutual 
folly he is told that no agreement would be 
kept by Hitler—yet at the same time an 
agreement to exchange wounded prisoners 
was being operated. But in any case there is 
no excuse for destroying the beauties of Lu- 
beck, of Cologne, of Genoa, or Naples, or 
Palermo which belong to all the sensitive, 
cultivated people of posterity in every coun- 
try alike. 


JOSEPH SOUTHALL 
18 Charlotte Rd., Birmingham, 15. 


tryimg to design a new pattern of 
living, by learning how to restore the 
soil’s diminishing fertility, or by re- 
lieving suffering, he was at least 
making an attempt at doing some- 
thing more than his critics’ accusation 
of “talking about it.” 

And in many cases he has gone to 
prison for remaining loyal to his 
faith. 


* 


These, then, are the ways of life 
pursued by a large proportion of 
pacifists—modes of living, it may be 
confessed, forced upon many by the 
outbreak of war rather sooner than 
they had made themselves ready for 
them by theiy mental processes.. 
But will they keep it wp when “it is: 
all over’? 


Of, a surety, the pacifist with any imagina-. 
tion or understanding of the trend of events 
can hardly think Jike so many of his fellow 
beings that “it will soon be over,” and that 
things will return to normal. 


Yet, if such a thing were possible, the paci- 
fist’s eyes are now open, and a return for 
him to what is euphemistically termed ‘“‘peace~ 
time’ society would indeed be a compromise 
of choice. Having taken his stand in regard 
to military service, can he relax when the 
bambs stop falling? 

In some ways, many pacifists have become 
the new dispossessed class, and if their con- 
victions are strong, are likely td remain so. 
Nevertheless, they. occupy, as it seems to me, 
a privileged position today when contrasted 
with their friends in the forces. 

But the time will come when it will be their 
turn and opportunity te make sacrifices for 
the common good. 


Their fight will begin when “‘it is all over.” 

Are they going to acknowledge their grati- 
tude for their present privileges? Are they 
going to maintain their stand when (or if} 
the emergency passes? Are they going to con- 
tinue their lives of service and creative act- 
Aes limited and undeveloped as it may still 
be? 

Or are they, like everyone else, anxiously 
awaiting’ the day when things get back to 
“normal” ? 


* 


With all this talk of post-war reconstruction 
now taking place, is it not time that we 
thought of it in relation to our own personal 
lives, and the future of our movement? 

There can be no doubt. about the magnitude 
of the work, immediate and future, which will 
have to be done—urgent and lifesaving work, 
demanding the selfless devotion and untiring 
energies of people, just when most of them 
will be thinking only about the resumption 
of their own pre-war lives and activities. 


May we hope that for the pacifist, there will 
be no return to normality, and no concern for 
his own welfare? 


it depends upon the answers to these ques- 
tions whether we shail be the lump of leaven, 


or lumps of dough. 
EDRED WRIGHT 


CAN WE CONQUER WAR? 
(Continued from page 2) 


confronted, but its only defensible 
purpose is to achieve peace—which 
is not the same thing as victory. 


WAR AS RAISON D’ETRE 


The justification which Britain has in 
waging war is that Britain is opposed to. war. 
Yet we become what we behold; opposition 
tends to become a vested interest in the thing 
it opposes, until, finally, it derives its validity 
from that which it is pledged to destroy. 

The longer the war lasis, the more it be- 
comes the physical, mental, and moral reason- 
for-hbeing and the less possible it becomes to 
establish: any other sogial pattern. 


The vested interest which industrial civi- 
lization now has in war, and the validity it 
consequently derives from. war, is so tre- 
mendous that no man knows whether any 
purpose, apart from war and war-preparation, 
is possible for it. Thus, no matter on what 
terms the war ends, the break in continuity 
of social purpose and effort is likely to be 
catastrophic. 

It may be as catastrophic as war itself, 
except of course that, unless society is to 
engineer its own destruction, war will have 
to be ended somehow. 

* * s 


SUDDEN cessation of the war would 

impose the maximum strain upon the 
other effort—that of building a society of 
peace; but unless war can be restricted, there 
is no effort available for the building of a 
peaceful social structure. 


To avoid the worst frustrations of defeat 
and of victory, therefore, a gradual but pro- 
gressive diminution of warfare is necessary 
so that the transition to peace can be made 
in conditions of the minimum disruptiveness. 
The precedent and the beginnings of the 
machinery for that transition already exist. 

Belligerent Powers frequently make contact 
over matters of mutual concern such as dip- 
lomatic immunity, while accepted organization 
provides for the welfare of prisoners of war, 
the exchange of seriously wounded, and so 
on. 

It is not difficult to visualize an extension of 
that co-operation for acts of mercy such as 
the exchange of information and serums for 
combating diseases etc, amd extending into 
wider fields of military, economic, and social 
activity. : ‘ 


War has not yet achieved its totality. There 
is still 2 margin of common humanity upon 
which this functional co-operation should be 
permitted to bridge the abyss between the 
here-and-now and the long road that leads 
to peace. 


S 


International Red 


Cross Work 


A WARM tribute to the work of the 

International Red Cross was paid 
by The Times, May 7, in reporting 
that “a satisfactory solution has been 
found of the problem presented by 
the constant stream of starving 
refugees coming to Turkey” from the 
Greek islands. 


As a result of consultations between the 
British, Greek, Turkish, German, 
alian Governments, conducted through a 
committee of the International Red Cross, 
agreement has been reached for the dis- 
patch to the islands of Chios, Mytilene, 
Seree, and Nicaria of 500 tons of food- 
stuffs. 


Distribution is to be administered 
“ander the supervision of a delegate 
in Turkey of the committee of the 
International Red Cross, M. Cour- 


voisier, who is leaving soon for the 
islands.” 


REGULAR SHIPMENTS? 


The Greek London weekly, Hellas, in wel- 
coming the recent concession of 15,000 tons 
of wheat a month through the blockade, says 
Let us not doubt that the occupying Powers, 
fully aware of their heavy responsibilities in 
the matter, will subscribe to the condition 
put forward by the Swedish Red Cross and 
Government, and that the humanitarian work 
will be started as soon as possible,” It adds 
that the permitted import “represents less than 
half the normal imports of cereals into Greece 
even when Greece was free and the year’s 
erop was good.” 

The Sunday Times of May 10 reported that 
“an announcement may be made shortly that 
regular shipments are to begin.” According 
‘to the account given recently in London by 
a Greek Naval officer who has recently es- 
caped here, the need is still urgent. ‘People 
are dying like flies in the streets of Athens,” 
he told a press conference. 

Mme. Kanellopoulos, wife of the new Vice- 
President in the reconstructed Greek Cabinet. 
in an interview with the D. Mail, said “The 
food you send is distributed to Greek people. 
I can promise you the Germans do not take 


i 
; * * 
To the Editor of Peace News 


Those of your readers who are anxious to 
assist the cause of Controlled Food Relief 
to the starving populations of German-occupied 
Europe may be interested in the Declarations 
issued by the People’s Common Law Parlia- 
ment. These forms for collecting signatures 
may be obtdined from this address. A num- 
ber of peace and other groups are co-oper- 


ating. 
JOAN WILLSON 
Controlled Food Relief Section. 
5 Endsleigh Place, W.C.1. 


ADVISORY BUREAUX 

Edgware bureau now covers Mill Hill and 
Watling. 

Holloway (covering N.W.5, N.7, and N.19). 
—H. J. Rutland, 67 Arthur Rd., N.7. 

Islington bureau now covers N.1 and N.5. 

Lincoln.—Brian McCarthy, 25 Arboretum 
Av., Lincoln. 

N.W. Region.—Stanley Johnson, 6 Mount } 
St., Manchester 2. 

* * * 

The Annual General Meeting of the PPU 
unanimously agreed to send, if possible, a 
message of gratitude and encouragement to 
all COs in prison and an expression of soli- 
darity with them in their witness for paci- 
fism. It is hoped that PPU members will 
help to achieve this purpose by informing any 
relatives of COs known to them of it. 


A MEETING TO WELCOME 
RELEASED €.0, PRISONERS 


and to express Fellowstip with those 
now in Prison will take place in 


THE KINGSWAY HALL, 


Kingsway, London 
.on FRIDAY JUNE 12, at 7 pm. 


A number of Released Prisoners will 
speak and addresses of welcome will be 
given by Miss VERA BRITTAIN, Miss 
EDITH ELLIS (a prisoner of the last 
war), the Rev. PROF. MACGREGOR 
and the Rev. T. B. SCRUTTON. 


Chairman: The Rev. Paul Gliddon. 
Admission Free. One Shilling tickets 


for reserved seats from the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship, 1 Adelaide St., 


dAny ,profits from the meeting will go to the 


\ 


Hungerford Club. 


Please note our only address | 


C.A BROCK & Co, Ltd. 
79 SOUTHERN ROW, LONDON, W.10.: 


For all Printing & 
Stationery 


and It-- 


r New Barnet. 


PEACE 


NEWS 


NEWS of C.O.s 


THE Central Board of Conscientious 
Objectors has been authorized by 
the Ministry of Labour and Nationa! 
Service, after discussions between 
them, to. publish this statement: 


_1. A#] men and women within the classes 
liable to be called up for military service 
whose age falls within the range of those 
proclaimed as so liable have the legal right 
to register as conscientious objectors to 
military service whether their particular age 
group has in point of fact been called up or 
not. In the case of women it will be noted 
that this does not apply to married women 
as they are not liable to be called up for 
military service. 

2. Where persons exercise their right to 
register as conscientious objectors in advance 
of their age group being actually called up 
for military service, their cases wi]! not or- 
dinarily be put to Conscientious Objectors Tri- 
bunals until the question of their being called 
up for military service arises. Nevertheless, 
if such persons demand that their cases should 
be put to a Tribunal, this. will be done as 
quickly as possible. 

8. The Ministry take the view that regis- 
tration as a conscientious objector to mili- 
tary service, and the provisions of the Nat- 
ional Service Acts relating to conscientious 
objection do not affect the power given to the 
Minister and to National Service Officers 
under Defence Regulation 58A (1) toa direct 
a person to perform such services as in his 
opinion, the person is capable of performing, 
and the Department holds itself free to issue 
directions under this Regulation to persons 
who have registered as conscientious objectors 
to military service whether or not their case 
has been decided by a Conscientious Objectors 
Tribunal. 

4. It is not the intention of the Minister in 
cases where a Conscientious Objectors Tri- 
bunal has granted conditional exemption to 
direct the person concerned to perform ser- 
vices which would be at variance with the 
eonditions on which exemption has been 
granted or to continue such a direction if it 
has been given. In the case of conscientious 
objectors who have been granted exemption 
from military service without conditions. they 


must be regarded as available for civil] em- - 


ployment and no guarantee can be given that 
they will not receive directions. 

5. The Minister’s undertaking that persons 
who have a conscientious objection to war will 
not be directed to take part in the manu- 
facture or handling of munitions or other 
work closely connected with the military side 
of the war effort stands. There is ample 
scope for such persons to render service in 
such occupations as agriculture, the food in- 
dustries, or the hospital service. 

6. In cases where a conscientious objector 
is awaiting the hearing of his or her case by 
a Tribunal, the question whether meanwhile 
a direction under the ‘Defence Regulations 
should be given is a matter of administrative 


convenience and not one of principle, 
will be dealt with accordingly. 


MISREPRESENTATION 


Leading London and provincid] newspapers, 
quoting “‘a Ministry of Labour official,” assert 
that “there have been only 22 women con- 
Scientious objectors as against 60,000 men,” 
though the press also states that in the North- 
East Region alone there are 110 women COs 
in the 20-21 age-groups. 


Actually, the first figure represents only 
those women who have been prosecuted for 
refusing to obey a direction to civil work, 
whereas the second is the total of all men be- 
tween 19 and 41 who régistered provisionally 


and 


as COs. In any case, it must be remembered 
that only single women of 20-38 can register 
as COs. 


IMPRISONMENT 


Richard Henry Wodeman, one of the COs 
who have submitted themselves at the Sorby 
Research Institute, Sheffield, toe experiments 
to aid ship-wrecked sailors, refused to submit 
to medical examination for the forces. At 
Sheffield, on Friday, he was accordingly sen- 
tenced to three months imprisonment. 


John Morley, chairman of the North-East 
Area of the PPU, has again been sent to 
prison for failing to comply with the Busi- 
ness Premises. Firewatching Order. He 
served a three months sentence last year in 
connexion with the order. On May 1 the 
Newcastle magistrates sentenced him te one 
month for failing to notify the authorities 
of alterations in fire-watching arrangements 
and three months for failing to make fire- 
watching arrangements, the sentences to run 
concurrently. 


In Durham Gaol he met his second son, 
Alan, who is serving a twelye months’ sen- 
tence for refusing a medical examination. 
Mr. Morley’s elder son, Bob, has also served 
a term in Durham on-the same charge and 
for refusing to register under the military 
service Act. , 


FOR C.0.s SENT TO GAOL 


Arfangements have been made for a meet- 
ing in the Kingsway Hall, Fri.. Jun. 12, 7 
p-m., to welcome COs who have been released 
and ta send a message of fellowship to those 
still imprisoned or threatened with arrest. 
Speeches will be given by some of the re- 
leased ‘prisoners, and appreciation of their 
witness will be expressed by Vera Brittain, 
Edith Ellis (herself a prisoner in the last 
wur) Prof. G. H. C. Macgregor, and the Rev. 
T. B. Serutton. 

All ex-CO prisoners are invited @o write 
for platform tickets. Admission to the meet- 
ing will be free, but tickets for reserved seats 
can be obtained at is. Any profit there may 
be will go to the Hungerford Club. The 
meeting is being arranged by the Anglican 


Pacifist Fellowship, 1 Adelaide St.. W.C.2, 
and the chairman wil! be the .Rev. Paul 
Gliddon. 


May 15, 1942 
HERO-W ORSHIP 


(Continued from page 1) 


And it will mean that the type of 
Communism which she has been try- 
ing has not produced enough good 
leaders to keep her out of war, or 
enough able leaders to give her vic- 
tory in war, in spite of her vast re- 
sources in men and materials. 


Communism Here? 


If Communism should be tried in 
this country, partial failure is likely 
to result for the same reason as in 
Russia, that reason being lack of the 
necessary amount of character-power 
to turn ideals into practical achieve- 
ment and to overcome the fraility of 
human nature. 

It is for this reason that our people 
would do well to stop putting their 
trust in such fallible heroes and 
systems, and take Christ as their hero, 
he alone can supply character-power 
on an adequate scale and he does not 
let men down, though they often let 
him down. 

If human leaders are also wanted, 
let those be chosen who truly believe 
in him and prove their beliefs by their 
judgments, lives, and actions. 

Such men and women exist in our 
country, but they will need looking 
for. They are mostly humble folk 
who do not push themselves forward 
and, as I have said already, they do 
not hold high office in Church or 
State. 


Now on sale— 


C.B.C.0, BULLETIN 


MAY ISSUE 


“The Testimony of Conscience” by G. A. 
Sutherland. “‘Women C.0O.s”": an explan- 
ation of the present position. “Refusing 
Medical Examination.” “In the Event of 
Invasion” by Robert S. W. Pollard. 
“Should I pay a Fine?” by A. Joe Bray- 


shaw: Tribunal Statistics, etc. 
Illustrations by Arthur Wragg 
It’s BP Postage a 
: ‘I enny 
Essential! ea 


3s. a year post free 
C.B.C.O. 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


ACCOMMODATION 


BED-SITTING room with board offered by 
pacifists. Modern bungalow. Glenelg, Chip- 
stead way, Woodmansterne, Surrey. 

FOR ALL properties to be let or sold in 
N.W. London and Districts, apply to McCraith 
and Brooks, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 44 
Market Place, N.W.11. (Speedwell 9888, 8 
lines), who will give specia] attention to the 
requirements of pacifists. 

PACIFIST ,COUPLE offer accommodation 
married couple, country cottage, Forestry 
Work available man. Write stating interests, 
ete.: Southgate, Two Mile Bottom, Thetford, 
Norfolk. 

TOM AND DORIS BROWN welcome paying 
guests at Vivova Farm, Somerton, in the 
sunny Vale of Taunton. Full board 30s. per 
week; reduced terms to ex-gaol C.0.s. Book- 
ings by letter to Cooper, 47 Netherlands Rd., 


UNFURNISHED house or cottage urgently 
required by young pacifist couple, within 10 
miles Reading. Sure rent; careful tenants; 
consider working‘as tractor driver for paci- 


fist farmer: cottage essential. Box .263 PN, 
8 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 
EDUCATIONAL 
LEARN to wnte and speak for peace and 
human brotherhood, hbarnesaing artistic, 
imaginative, intuitive anc inzellestual gifts. 


Correspondence ljessons 5s. each \Alsu visit 
leasons 63. and small classes, 1s, 6d. each.) 
Dorothy Matthews, B.A., 82 Primrose Hil] Rd., 
London, N.W,3. 

VACANCY for boy and girl in small home 
nursery for under fives run by pacifist couple 
in North London neutral suburb. Fees £1 
per week excluding clothes, doctors fees, etc. 
Write Box 262 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


LAND & COMMUNITY 


RESIDENTIAL community and club; in- 
ternationalism; lectures, rambles. Vegetarian 
restaurant. Single divan rooms. Youth 
House, 250 Camden Rd., London, N.W.1. 


SPINNING Wheels, Carders and Winders 
Details, 
12 Victoria 


wanted for Land Communities. 
terms, ete. to Wilfred Wellock, 
Av., Quinton, Birmingham 32. 
YOUNG MAN, with £300 capital available, 
seeks working partnership in farming, market 
gardening, etc. Some experience. Would 
prefer somebody already actively engaged in 
agriculture. Box 236 PN, 8 Blackstock Rd., 


LITERATURE, @e. 


HOW SHALL MAN LABOUR? Three 
special articles on organization of industry. 
Also many other features, illustrations, poetry, 
short story. Spring issue pacifist quarterly 
New Vision. Send 5d. stamps, 47 i 


Sa., W.C.1, or order W. H. Smith’s. 


QUAKERISM. _ Information and literature 
respecting the Faith and Frartice of the 
Religious Society of Friends, frea an applica- 
tion to the Friends’ Home Service Committee, | 
Friends’ House. Euston Road. London, N.W.1. 

VERA BRITTAIN’S' Letter to Peace Lovers 
(fortnightly) stands for civilized values in a 
world at war. 
subscription (2s. 


Send for specimen copy or 
6d. for six months) to 2) 


Talbot Place, S.E.3. 


2d. per word minimum 2s. 6d. 
Box Number 6d. extra. 


‘ Cash MUST accompany copy. 


Latest time for copy: 
Classified advertisements: MONDAY 
Displayed advertisements: First post FRIDAY 
ieee 


MEETINGS &c. 
“CONQUERING—AND TO CONQUER.” 
A lecture by the Rev. B. C. Plowright B.A., 
B.D., at the Methodist Church, Hinde Street. 


W.1 (behind Selfridge’s). Tues., May 19, 7 
bem. An attempt to re-see the Christian faith 
with special reference to modern life. Fur- 


ther particulars from the Lendon Union, Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation 165 Gray’s Inn Rd., 

JOHN BARCLAY. “The Individual in the 
Totalitarian State.” Sun. 7.30, May 16, 
Kingsley Halil, Powis Rd., Bow, E.3. 


PERSONAL 

INTELLIGENT Christian Psychologist 
wishes to contact sympathetic Medical Psy- 
cholopist. Urgent. Box 257 PN, 
stock Rd., N.4. 

MARRIED, at Friends Meeting House, 
Preston, May 9, Harry Gibson (Birmingham) 
to Phyllis Clarke (Preston). 

UNCONDITIONALLY exempt C.O. wishes 
to contact all other unconditionally exempt 
C.0.s, male and female, to discuss the safe- 
guarding of mutual interests. (Other pacifist 
papers ete. please reply.) Box 258 PN, 3 
Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


3 Black- | 


COUPLE genuinely and ambitiously inter- 
ested in the land vacationally and able, with 
free unfurnished cottage and perquisites, to 
manage weekly on wage for joint services 
(wife light) of about 60s., are offered 
same with share of profits and specified pros- 
pects in young couple’s fully equipped and 
established smal] fruit, vegetable, and stock 
farm ‘in tranquil inland S.E. area. Competent 
shorthand-typing would be useful, but some 
experience of land work and its physical 
exactions essentia]. Please write fully in 
first instance, including age, to BM/ABE, W.C.1. 

PACIFIST FARMER requires odd-jeb man; 
willingness main qualification; full board and 
pocket money. Noted Cheshire beauty spot. 
Box 241 PN, 8 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

PROGRESSIVE school with home atmos- 
Phere, children 3-12, wants téacher, man or 
woman, general subjects, house duties, gar- 
dening. Suitable mother with own children. 
Possibility gardening work for husband. Lois 
Brown, Fairhaven, Goathland, York. 

TUTOR wanted for four children, 6 to 14 
years, up to matriculation, and part time 
land work. Terms and qualifications to 
Cattran, Praze, Cambourne. 

WANTED. Gardener and domestic help; 
C.0. and wife welcomed; previous experience 
of food production and eare of animals 
essential. Hurtwood School, Peaslake, Surrey. 
Tel. Abinger 119. 

WANTED, man able to drive, for bread de- 
livery and assist in warehouse duties. F. H. 
Townley, Horncastle. 

WORKING Housekeeper or domestic help 
wanted to live with two ladies (PPU members). 
Apply Whiteman, Overbeck, Ditchling, Sussex. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS & WORK WANTED 
CHRISTIAN PACIFIST, honours graduate, 


34, married, experienced speaker, teacher, 
Youth Organizer. Eaton Hastings Rectory, 
Berks. 

C.0. (Methodist) requires farming or 
market gardening work. Slight experience; 
single; age 30; capable driver. Box 256 PN, 
8 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

C.0. wants work of passive sedentary 
nature. Can organize; London preferred. 


Box® 255 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


C.O. (23). seeks job market gardening. 
Essex or Cambridge preferred. Strong, one 
year’s experience. Driving licence. Box 260 
PN, 8 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


EDUCATED WOMAN seeks post as working 
housekeeper. Good plain cook, good man- 
ager; must have accommodation for boy dur- 
ing’ school holidays; Birmingham or nr. St. 
ee preferred. Box 261 PN, 3 Blackstock, 

d., N.4. 


EXPERIZNCED Psycho-analyst (uncon- 
ditionally exempt C.O.) requires paid work 
where his qualifications would be made full 
use of. Box 259 PN,,3 Blackstock Rd., N.4, 


FARNDALE LABORATORIES (W. 4H. 
Wentworth, Consulting Radio Engineer). 
Radio and allied electrical repairs; smal} 
seale construction to requirements; experi- 
enced in receiver design and service; measur- 
ing gear a speciality. Send requirements to 
44 Farndale Qrescent, Greenford, Middx. 

PACIFIST (24), seeks work on farm or 
market garden, with house; 5 years experi- 
ence; consider partnership. Stafford, Ilston, 
Leics. 


WHERE TO STAY 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Reform Veg- 
etarian Guest House; for happy holiday or 
restful recuperation; all modern comforts.— 
A. and K. S. Ludlow, The Briara, Crich, Mat- 
eee (Station: Ambergate; Tel. Ambergate 


LAKE DISTRICT: “Beck Allans,” Grasmere. 
Vegetarian Guest House, open all the year 
round for strenuous or restful holidays amid 
some of England’s finest scenery. H. and c. 
water all bedrooms.—Write: Isabe] James. 
Phone: Grasmere 129. 


MYDDLE PARK SETTLEMENT (Shrops.) 
welcomes holiday guests willing share routine 
work and help development. Particulars 
from Mrs. Williams, Dunromin, Gobowen, 
Shreps. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


“FEED HUNGRY EUROPE” Economy 
Labels, 9s. 6d. 1,000; 19. 5d. 100. Esperanto 
and Quaker 7s. 6d. 1,000; is. 8d. 100. Sample 
packet various, 6d. Your name and address 
on guramed slips, from 3s. 9d. 1,008. W. J. 
Brigden, Printer, 282 Sellincourt Rd., S.W.17. 
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Published from 8 Blackstock Rd., London N.4., 


by “Peace News” Ltd. Printed by Clifford 
Printing Co., (T-U.), London N.16. 
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